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STATE LEGISLATION RESPECTING MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


As the period for the session of the Legislature approaches, 
we perceive a disposition on the part of many members of the 
Profession to agitate the subject of “medical legislation,” and it 
becomes a question of serious importance to all, whether any, and 
if any, what legislative action should be asked for. 

There are at present no special legislative enactments relating 
to the practice of medicine in the State of Iinois. Every one 
is entitled to assume to himself the title of M. D., to prescribe 
any or all the substances in the three kingdoms of Nature, to any 
who call upon him for advice, and to collect his bills according 
to the provisions of the common law. There was formerly a 
law “regulating the practice of physic and surgery,” but this was 
repealed. ‘The ground is then clear, and it remains but to be as- 
certained what is desired by the profession, and what will be use- 
ful to the public. Various communications, verbal, written or 
printed, have been made to us, or have fallen under our notice, 
from Physicians of great respectability, having reference to the 
subject; and suggesting different modes of proceeding. 

1st. It is proposed by some, that petitions be presented for 
the passage of a law organizing district medical’ societies, giv- 
ing them power to decide upon the qualifications of physicians 
coming to practice within their limits, and prohibiting all persons 
not licensed by such societies, from practicing medicine under 
heavy penalties. 

2d. Others propose the organization of societies, but no pen- 
alties upon unlicensed practitioners, prohibiting them only from 
exacting pay for their services in the courts of justice. 

3d. There are others still who wish simply that the gradu- 


ates and licentiates of certain districts be incorporated into med- 
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ical societies, having only the powers of scientific associations, 
and for their objects only the improvement of their members. 
In reference to the first of these plans, the prohibition of unli- 
censed persons by penalties from practicing, abundant experience 
has, we think, shown that in the different States of this Union, 
such laws are entirely ineffectual. Look at the examples of New 
York, Obio, Delaware, and other States where these laws have 
existed, and where they have only served to keep the medical so- 
cieties arrayed against quacks; and where these latter, by raising 
the cry of persecution, have enlisted popular sympathy, and by 
applications to the different legislatures, have obtained a repeal of 
such |statutes.: These contests have been degrading, the results 
mortifying, and even a triumph would haye been barren. Let 
us be warned by their example, not to enter upon a course from 
which there is neither honor nor advantage to be derived. Let 
no one suppose that we underrate the evils resulting from such 
persons being allowed to practice. On the contrary, numerous 
are the instances within our own knowledge, in which limbs and 
life have been sacrificed to their ignorance, rashness or inefi- 
ciency. Many such examples of suffering and misery from their 
treatment, are fresh in our recollection. We believe, too, what 






































some of our friends doubt, that such laws are just, and no in- 
fringement of private rights; but we are convinced that in opera 
tion, they neither, protect the public nor benefit the profession ; but 
only serve to raise into undeserved notice those against whom 
they are directed. Nor is the expedient of excluding them ‘rom : 
courts of justice in the collection of their bills, more effectual, ‘ 
since it actually gives them a pretence for expecting payment in p 
advance, or puts their demands in the light of debts of honor. 

We are opposed to all restrictive laws in regard to the practice & te 
of medicine. We have not room in this Journal, to. do more & !a 
than glance at the reasons that have led to the formation of this § P* 
opinion. But it is a subject on which we have long reflected— §f ,.. 
we have observed the course of medical legislation—we have § 4) 
consulted some of the most experienced and judicious members J of 
of the profession, and there is, we think, at present, no doubt rer @ ser 
maining, as to the proper course to be pursued,—it is to ask for ‘ 
no restrictive legislation in regard to medical practice. say 

If it should be thought desirable to have medical societies - Hf ang 

imn 


corporated, we have no objectior to this course, as it has reference 
to the profession and iis improvement; and will give physicians 
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the benefits of association more perfectly than can be obtained 
without the aid of charters. ‘These benefits are the cultivation of 
friendly feeling—the keeping alive of interest in medical improve- 
ments—the establishing of libraries, &c. We exclude the right 
of judging of the qualifications of physicians, except their 
own members. There is an argument in favor of these societies, 
which is: that one of the greatest evils with which the profession 
has to contend, is not the intrusion of irregular practitioners, as 
Thompsonians, &c.; but a great number of the professed reg- 
ular practitioners, who, however, are without diplomas, having 
only been engaged in medical studies for a few months, and atten- 
ded a single course of lectures. They assume the title of M. D., 
and the public suppose them possessed of diplomas. If there 
were organized Medical Societies in existence from which such 
persons were excluded, it would act as a powerful check on 
their pretensions. 

We-will, at some future time, have something to say as to the 
best means of improving the character of the profession, which is 
not to be done by legislative enactments, but by improving the 
Medical Schools, discouraging unqualified persons from entering 
upon the study, founding associations for medical improvement, 
&e. At present we shall cut short these remarks, in order to 
give place to part of the report of a committee of the * Albany 
County Medical Society,” and we present it not only from the 
soundness of its views, and the high respectability of the Society 
by which it was adopted, but also because it has received the ap- 
probation of the medical public in every part of the Union. 


County and State Medical Societies were incorporated, and the 
terms of admission into the County Societies were prescribed by 
law. Members of the County Societies were the only licensed 
practitioners of physic and surgery. 

All unlicensed persons, except ‘botanic doctors,” were prohi- 
bited from practising under penalty of $25 for each offence.— 
All unlicensed persons, without exception, were made incapable 
of enforcing, by legal process, the payment of compensation for 
services rendered to the sick. 

By the act of May 6, 1844, all unlicensed persons are freed 
from the penalty for practising, and the disability of ‘collecting 
pay for their services. Besides this, they are made liable to civil 
and criminal prosecutions for malpractice, gross ignorance and 
immoral conduct. Previous to the passage of this act, the law 
Prescribed the. mode of becoming a licensed practitioner of medi- 
cine, and conferred on such, and on the botanic doctors, the ex- 
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clusive right to practise. Since the passage of this act, the law 
still prescribes the mode of becoming a licensed practitioner, but 
gives to all persons of whatever age, or sex, or education, the 
right to practice, and to enforce the payment of compensation for 
services. Hence, although the organization of the County and 
State Societies is left as before, it is no longer obligatory on those 
who practise physic and surgery to become members of the Coun- 
ty Societies, nor to go through the course of study and the exam- 
ination requisite for admission into these societies. They have 
become voluntary associations, which give to their members the 
title of licensed practitioners, but confer on them no legal rights. 
Such is the operation of this act on the laws regulating medical 
practice. 

We now proceed to the examination of the question, whether 
the passage of this act calls for any movement on the part of the 
Society. But first of all, it will be necessary to review the course 
of legislation in regard to medical practice, to establish the prin- 
ciples on which such legislation ought to be founded. 

Seeing what important duties devolve upon the physician, what 
weighty interests are confided to his skill and integrity, subject to 
no control but his own conscience, legislators have always recog- 
nized the propriety and necessity of providing men to assume 
those duties who could offer some guarantees. of capacity and 
honesty, and of guarding the public against imposition by the ig- 
norant and unprincipled. Hence laws have been enacted, having 
in view the two-fold object of raising up and organizing a body 
of competent physicians, and of protecting the public against im- 
position. 

To accomplish the former of these objects, the profession has 
been organized by the establishment of County Societies, so that 
its members may be readily recognized by each other and by 
the public, may exercise a general supervision over each. other, 
and co-operate to promote the common welfare. 

Provision has been made for medical education by the estab- 
lishment of schools liberally endowed, in which students may, at 
moderate expense, be taught the science and art of medicine.— 
A course of study has been prescribed, through which candidates 
are required to pass before they can be admitted to an examina- 
tion by which their qualifications are to be tested. After having 
accomplished this course of study and passed the examination, 
the student is admitted into the profession as one wortby of its 
honors and fitted to assume its duties. 

Thus are attained the first great objects of medical legislation. 


A body of physicians is created, presenting certain guarantees of 


capacity and character, and this body is organized so that ils 
members may be readily recognized by the public. These ob- 
jects and the means by which they are attained we all unite in 
commending. If any person, with these means of choosing, @p- 
plies for medical aid to one who can offer no guarantees, of proper 
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qualifications, he is guilty of a gross imprudence; but it is at his 
own risk, and he has to suffer in his own person all the conse- 
quences. ‘The law has protected him against imposition, but not 
against a foolish choice. 

It might be supposed, that when men have the choice before 
them of educated physicians, presenting evidences of their quali- 
fications, and of others whose main titles seem to be their ignorance 
and impudence, they would not hesitate to have recourse to the 
former. But sad experience shows that this is far from being 
true. We find that men who conduct all their other affairs with 
prudence and discretion, are willing to abandon a medical attend- 
ant of tried skill and character, for any juggling mountebank whose 
pretentions would only excite a smile, were it not for the deplora- 
ble results to which they give rise. Struck with this sad spectacle 
of human credulity and folly in cases in which such important in- 
terests are involved, legislators have thought that it was not suffi- 
cient to provide educated physicians, and to give the public the 
means of recogizing them, but have passed laws prohibiting all 
but regular physicians from practising. These laws are founded 
on the presumption, that it would be so absurd to have recourse 
for medical aid to an ignorant person, when it is possible to pro- 
cure the services of an educated physician, that those, who might 
be tempted to do so, must be treated as incompetent to manage 
their own concerns. ‘To prevent them, therefore, from indulging 
in such folly, all irregular practice is prohibited under certain pe- 
nalties. 

The laws for educating and organizing a body of physicians 
were intended to give men the means of acting prudently; the 
prohibitory laws were intended to compel men to act prudently. 
So long as public sentiment accords with this view of the legisla- 
tor, the operation of these prohibitory laws is salutary ; while only 
a very few silly persons prefer to have recourse to men out of the 
profession for relief, it seems proper to protect them against their 
own bad judgment, just as minors and imbecile persons are not 
allowed to make contracts by which they might be swindled by 
knaves. But unfortunately a large portion of the public think 
that education and science are not necessary to- qualify men for 
medical practice. Numerous sects have sprung up, pretending 
to cure diseases by various processes, more or less ridiculous, 
but all agreeing in this one point, that it is not necessary to pass 
through the regular course of studies required by law, but that 
there is a royal road to medical practice which renders such drud- 
gery useless. ‘These sects, absurd as their doctrines may be, 
have succeeded in gaining followers among the public, ahd the 
effect of these restrictive laws, if enforced, must be to prevent all 
their followers from procuring the kind of medical aid which they 
prefer. Besides, it must be remarked that those who are thus 
placed under the legislative tutelage, are not exclusive the ignor- 
rant or imbecile, but that they number in’ their ranks, many, per- 
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sons of education and sagacity, who manage all their other affairs 
with sufficient acuteness and discernment. However absurd the 
opinions and conduct of these men may appear to us, we have not, 
for that reason, the right to impose on them our ideas of wisdom. 
If, for example, a full-grown man who is capable of managing his 
own business, chooses to call in, to reduce a dislocation, a natural 
bone-setter who avows that he has never seen a skeleton, in pre- 
ference to a surgeon who has devoted himself to the study of 
such accidents, we may deplore his folly, and endeavor to per 
suade him to act more prudently ; but we ought not to use com- 
pulsion either directly or indirectly. If his conduct is foolish, he 
alone suffers from it, and as we are not responsible for his folly, 
we have no right to prevent him from indulging in it. 

On this point we have the misfortune to differ with some for 
whose opinions we have great respect, and we wish to be well 
understood. None can be more deeply impressed than we are 
with the immense amount of mischief inflicted on community by 
irregular practitioners of medicine. We feel indignant at the base 
deception they daily practise under our eyes, and we pity their 
dupes. We all alike agree in deploring the evil, but there is 
some difference as to the remedy. The experiment of the past 
satisfies us that legislative wisdom never can restrain individual 
folly ; that all that legislation can do in such matters is to give to 
all the means of knowing the character of those to whom they 
may apply, and thus enable them to act with a full knowledge of 
the circumstances, and leave the rest to man’s own wisdom and 
prudence. We are accustomed to apply this principle to other ca- 
ses of a like nature. Absurd and mischievous religious principles 
sometimes spring up. We are pained to see men led away by 
vile superstitions, or fall victims to the arts of designing leaders, 
yet we do not attempt to put down such systems by law, because 
we do not think it right to impose our religious views upon others, 
and because we know that any such attempt would only serve to 
confirm them in error. So, too, in matters of ordinary business, 
the law protects men against imposition so far that if one, in-ma- 
king a bargain, is deceived by false representations, the law would 
give him redress; but if, with a full knowledge of the facts, one 
enters into a foolish bargain, he must abide by the consequences. 
T’here is no reason why this principle should not be applied to 
medical practice. 

But even admitting that these restrictive laws are founded on 
principles of sound policy and justice, there is still one objection 
which is unanswerable. It is entirely impossible in this country 
to enforce them. For many years they have been in existence, 
and yet men have practised under our eyes openly and avowedly 
in violation of them, and in no one instance has the penalty been 
enforced. As to the disability of recovering payment for their 
services by legal process, it has had quite as little influence, for 
we think it is altogether probable that botanic doctors, aad ho- 
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meopathists and other quacks, have been quite as well paid as 
the regular practitioners. 

The practical operation of these laws was rather favorable to 
the class of irregular practitioners. The penalty they imposed 
was never regarded, the disability of collecting debts afforded a 
pretext for demanding payment in advance, and gave to their de- 
mands the character of debts of honor. Besides this, they put it 
in the power of quacks to raise a cry of persecution and represent 
the profession as greedy monopolists, and thus excite some feel- 
ing in their favor among weak and credulous people. A clamor 
for the repeal of those laws was kept up for the purpose of adver- 
tising the system rather than obtaining any rights about which they 
really cared, and since the repeal has been obtained they will have 
to devise some new plan to wriggle themselves into notice. 

It will be remarked, that in all our reasoning on this subject of 
these restrictive laws, we have considered them as designed for 
the good of the public and not of the profession. This is un- 
doubtedly the only ground on which they can be defended. The 
object of those who enacted them, was to protect the people against 
the ignorance and rapacity of quacks, and not to protect the pro- 
fession in a monopoly of practice, to be enjoyed for the benefit of 
its members. If, in the repeal of these Jaws, a wrong was commit- 
ted, the public and not the profession must be considered the in- 
jured party. It behooves us neither to claim as a right nor to ask 
as a favor any exclusive privilege, which is opposed to, or which 
is not directly conducive to, the public good. If these restrict- 
ive laws are not called for from considerations of public safety, 
then there should be no opposition on our part to that repeal. It 
is certain, that no class of community are so little liable to be in- 
jured by quacks as physicians who know how to avoid them. 

This point has been lost sight of in the discussions on the sub- 
ject in the legislature and elsewhere, and we are anxious to bring 
it clearly in view, because it does not comport with the dignity of 
our profession to appear to be engaged in a selfish contest for 
privilege with the different bodies of quacks which infest the com- 
munity. As the natural guardians of the public interests in such 
matters, it is incumbent on us to admonish the legislature, if we 
think they are acting ignorantly or rashly, but we must be careful 
to have it understood that in so doing we are not defending our 
privileges against the rest of the public, but that we are defending 
the public against their own rashness and folly. 

To resume. We consider that the great end of legislation in 
medical practice should be to provide a body of competent physi- 
cians, and to give the public the means of recognizing them, leav- 
ing to the prudence of individuals to choose discreetly ; and that 
all attempts to coerce people 'to discretion are wrong in principle 
and unsuccessful in practice. 

We are now prepared to examine the question, whether under 
the circumstances any action of the Society is' called for? 
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We have expressed our views as regards the restrictive laws, 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist as regards the general 
olicy of such laws, there is one point on which all must agree, 
t is utterly impossible to enforce them so long as they are not in 
accordance with public sentiment. We would, therefore, be ex- 
ceedingly sorry to see the profession again entering into a contest 
with Thomsonians and other persons of that class, for the sake of 
restoring a law which we know before hand cannot be executed, 
and which serves as a pretext for quacks of all kinds to raise the 
ery of persecution, and to represent the profession as made up of 
selfish monopolists—a contest in which defeat would be mortify- 
ing, and success would bring no real advantage. 

We are aware that much feeling has been excited in the pro- 
fession by the repeal of the laws, but this is owing rather to the 
manner in which it was effected and the ground on which it was 
urged, than to the act itself. Although it was sustained by some 
for proper reasons, yet a few senseless demagogues in the legisla- 
ture, fit organs of the quacks, whose cause they espoused, did 
not fail to seize that occasion to revile the whole body of physi- 
cians, and to represent them as engaged in a struggle to maintain 
a monopoly of practice in their own hands. The profession was 
thus placed in a false position; it appeared to be fighting for its 
privileges against the quacks; the interest of the public in the 
contest was kept out of view, and the result was hailed as a tri- 
umph of quackery over the medical profession. We hope that 
in future they will be allowed to enjoy their triumph without any 
interference on our part. We should be sorry to become engaged 
in a contest with ignoble adversaries for the benefit of a public 
which will always look upon our mediation with suspicion. Let 
the knaves and the dupes in future settle their accounts among 
themselves. 

As regards the laws regulating medical education and the or- 
ganization of the profession, we do not know of any modification 
which would be desirable. The State and County Societies have 
all the powers necessary to enable the profession to act with unity 
and efficiency., What is still wanting here, depends not on the 
legislature, but on ourselves. We ought to endeavor to infuse 
more spirit into our County Societies, to have more frequent 
meetings, and to promote cordiality of feeling among its members. 
The rules of medical ethics should be scrupulously observed, and 
any violation of them promptly noticed by the Society. 

In the law of last winter, an amendment was offered requiring 
unlicensed practitioners to express their true character by having 
the word ‘‘ unlicensed” on their signs. This amendment, to 
which no sound objection could be made, since it could only 
serve to inform the public of the true character of those who of- 
fered their services, and which, if one half was true of what was 
said in debate respecting the superiority of Indian doctors, ho- 
meopaths and steam doctors over the regular profession, would 
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have conferred a real advantage on the unlicensed practitioners, 
was rejected. Although we think the amendment a good one, 
yet we should be sorry to go again before the Legislature to ask 
for its passage, and we think the same end might be attained if 
every County Society would publish in the newspapers semi-an- 
nual or quarterly lists of their members. 

Now that all restrictions on practice are removed, it will be 
practicable to raise the standard of admission into the County So- 
cieties without exciting any well-founded opposition. These 
societies are now voluntary associations, into which those who 
find the requirements too high need not enter. A well-matured 
plan, which would increase the amount of requisitions without put- 
ting it at a point unattainable at the present time, would no doubt 
be favorably received by the profession. 

We would then say, in conclusion, we have laws enough, and 
good laws. Quackery must be suppressed not by legislation, but 
by enlightening the public as to its dangers. The dignity and 
respectability of our profession is to be promoted not by asking 
for legal privileges, but by an increase of individual zeal and a 
more cordial cooperation. It is a great error to suppose that the 
repeal of the restrictive laws puts the physician on a level with 
the quack and takes away the barrier which separated them. The 
barrier which effectually separates the two classes is formed by the 
higher attainments and honorable deportment of the members of 
the former, and this is the barrier which it depends on us to make 
higher and stronger. It is one which quackery will not surmount, 
and which legislative enactments cannot break down. 

In accordance with these views, the committee offer the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, it would not be 
conducive to the interest or respectability of the medical profes- 
sion, at the present time, to apply to the Legislature for any alte- 
ration in the charters of the State or County Medical Societies ; 
or any legislation on medical subjects whatever. 

Tuomas Hun, 
Jort A. Wine. 
Mason F. CoGswELt. 


Case of Abscess at the Neck of the Bladder, causing retention of 
the Urine. By Wm. B. Herrick, M. D., Lecturer on Anat- 
omy in the Rush Medical College. ; 


In December of last year, I was called to A. M., a man forty- 
five years of age, who had been suffering for eight days previous 
to my visit with intense pain, heat and a sense of fullness in the 
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region above the perineum, accompanied with gradually increas- 
ing painful and difficult micturition and defecation. This condi- 
tion of things ended in retention of urine, which had continued 
during the twenty-four hours previous to my arrival. It also ap- 
peared from a further history of the case, that the above named 
symptoms came on soon after the patient’s return from a long 
journey on horseback, and that two quacks were first called, who 
gave lobelia emetics, cayenne, and an immense quantity of what 
they called * gravel root tea,” at short intervals for six days and 
nights; thus exhausting the patient, aggravating inflammatory ac- 
tion, and increasing the secretion of urine to such an extent as to 
distend the bladder to its utmost dimensions. 

I found the man exhausted, surface bedewed with cold perspi- 
ration, countenance sunken, and with a weak pulse at 120. 

Upon examination, the bladder was felt above the pubis, tender 
and greatly distended; while a finger passed up the rectum dis- 
covered a globular tumor from two to three inches in diameter, 
distinctly fluctuating at every point that could be reached by the 
finger, occupying the situation of the prostate gland at the neck 
of the bladder; thus pressing that viscus upwards, elongating the 


urethra, and crowding its membranous portion forward against 


the arch of the pubis. 

As nothing could be felt like a lobulated structure, and as the 
tumor seemed to extend itself equally in all directions from the 
natural situation of the prostate, I concluded that this was a case 
of abcess formed in the cellular structure within and around that 
organ. ‘There is evidence of the correctness of this opinion in 
the following observations of Mr. Cooper, who says: ‘ When 
an abscess follows inflammation of the prostate, the body of the 
gland itself does not suppurate, but only the surrounding parts 
and the cellular substance which connects its lobes together.— 
This, at least, was what was observed in examining several dead 
subjects who were publicly opened in the amphitheatre of the 
Hotel Dieu.” 

In the above case, the most distressing and dangerous symp- 
toms were those caused by retention of urine; but it was found 
impossible to pass a catheter further than through the membranous 
portion of the urethra, where it came in contact with the tumor, 
which, when pressed on, could be felt fluctuating beneath the ex- 
tremity of the instrument; hence it appeared necessary first to 
open the abscess. ‘Should the abscess lie near the rectum and 
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perineum, and admit of being distinctly felt, Desault conceived 
that a free opening would expedite the cure.” ‘Several cases of 
this description,” have been “treated in this way with success.’”’* 
In accordance with the above recommendation, a free opening 
into the rectum might have been made in this case, but such a 
course seemed to me objectionable, on account of the danger of 
extravasation of pus into the loose cellular substance between the 
rectum and bladder. I therefore determined to avoid this difli- 
culty by opening the abscess, if possible, into the excretory canal 
to which the gland is most firmly attached. In accordance with 
this determination, a silver catheter, with a point not very blunt, 
was selected, and passed up the urethra till it came in contact 
with the tumor; then, by making moderate pressure, its beak was 
forced from the urethra into its cavity, thus giving exit to a large 
quantity of pus through the instrument. It was then partially 
withdrawn, and with the hand slightly depressed, pushed gently 
onward. through the natural passage into the bladder, and an im- 
mense quantity of urine drawn off. The pain, and other unfa- 
vorable symptoms were almost immediately relieved, and, after 
passing the catheter once or twice more, first into the abscess, 
then into the bladder to relieve them of their contents, the cavity 
of the abscess contracted rapidly, and all obstructions to the free 
passage of urine, together with the attendant difficulties, soon dis- 
appeared. 

The above case may be interesting to the profession, as show- 
ing the importance of ascertaining the true cause of the difficulty 
in all cases of retention of urine; and from the fact that abscesses 
within and around the prostate are not of frequent occurrence. It 
dlso shows that simple abscess of this structure, arising from acute 
inflammation, when not complicated with structure of the urethra 
or other diseases, is not, if treated promptly, attended with much 
danger. 


PRACTICAL MEDICINE, &c. 


Scarification of the Gums during Dentition. By MarsHaui 
Haut, M.D., F.R.S., &c.—There is no practical fact of the 
truth and value of which I am more satisfied than that of the effect 
and efficacy of scarification of the gums in infants, and not in infants 
only, but in children. But the prevailing, 1 may say the univer- 


*Cooper’s Surg’] Dict.; Art. Prostate Gland. 
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sal idea on the subject is, that we should lance the gums only 
when the teeth are ready to pierce through them, and only at the 
most prominent parts of the gums, and as the occasion to which 
I have referred may require; and no idea of this important mea- 
sure can be more inadequate to its real value. The process of 
teething is one of augmented arterial action and of vascular action 
generally; but it is also one of augmented nervous action; for for- 
mation, like nutrition, secretion, &c., generally, is always one of 
nervi-vascular action, and of this the case in question is, from its 
peculiar rapidity, one of the most energetic. Like other physi- 
ological processes, it is apt to become, from that very character of 
energy, pathological, or of morbid activity. It is obviously, then, 
attended with extreme suffering to the little patient; the brain is 
irritable, and the child is restless and cross; the gums are tumid 
and heated; there is fever, an affection of the general vascular 
system, and there are, too frequently, convulsions of various de- 
grees and kinds, manifested in the muscles which move the eye- 
ball, the thumb and finger, the toes; the larynx, the parietes of the 
respiratory cavities; and the limbs and frame ia general; affections 
of the excitomotor part of the nervous system, and of the secre- 
tions of the liver, kidneys, and intestines; affections of the gang- 
lionic division of that system. 

What is the precise cause and source of these formidable effects? 
Can the mere tension and irritation of the gum situated over the 
more prominent part of the teeth be the cause of such extensive 
morbid actions? I think not. The real source of these pheno- 
mena is in the entire dental system, in which actions of unusual 
energy and extent are going on—sub-inflammatory they might be 
called, were they not in reality of an essentially different nature 
and origin. This undue action takes place in the fangs and sock- 
ets of the teeth in their whole extent, with their connections, vas- 
cular, nervous, and membranous. But the focus from which the 
nervous actions emanate is, I believe, not as is generally imagined, 
the nerves of the mere gums seated over the plominent parts of 
the teeth, but the nerves which may emphatically be termed the 
nerves of the teeth themselves, the nerves which enter into the very 
fangs and substance of the teeth. It is to the base of the gums, 
not to their apex merely, that the scarification should be applied. 
The most remarked case in which I have observed the instant 
good effect of scarification was one in which all the teeth had pierced 
the gums! 

This view of the subject may assist in removing the futile ob- 
jection of some who have, without due consideration I am con- 
vinced, opposed my plan of frequent, often daily, scarification of 
the gums, to whom I would say, as my sole reply—Better scarily 
the gums unnecessarily one hundred times} than allow the acces 
sion of one fit or convulsion from the neglect of this operation, 
which is equally important in its results, and trifling in its charae- 
ter. And it is not merely the prominent and tense gum over the 
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edges of the teeth which should be divided; the gums, or rather the 
blood-vessels, immediately over the very nerves of the tecth, should 
be scarified and divided, as you would divide the vessels of the 
conjunctiva in inflammation of that membrane. 

Now, whilst there is fever or restlessness, or tendency to spasm 
or convulsion, this local blood-letting should be repeated daily, and 
and in urgent cases even twice a day. I would here repeat my 
maxiin—Better do this one hundred times unnecessarily than have 
one single fit from the neglect of so trifling an operation. A skil- 
ful person does it in minute, and in a minute often prevents a 
most serious attack—an attack which may cripple tae mind or 
limbs, or even take the life of our little patient, if frequently re- 
peated. ‘There is, in fact, no comparison between the means and 
the end, the one so trifling, the other so momentous. 

I would refer those who wish to prosecute this subject to my 
work on the “‘ Diseases and Derangements of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,” but especially to my ‘‘ New Memoir,” which contains the 
most lucid and recent view of the whole subject of the physiology 
and pathology of the true spinal system, and plates which, for skill 
in the draughtsman (Mr. Simpson, of Stamford) both that of the 
artist and that of the physician, and for interest in a practical 
point of view, have not been surpassed. ach plate evolves a 
principle of physiology or pathology of great interest and value. 

I have frequently thought the vascular condition of the gums 
during dentition might be ascertained by means of a thermometer 
properly guarded. ‘The results of a series of observations on this 
point could not fail to possess much value, whilst they would pro- 
bably suggest a means of diagnosis in some serious disease. I 
do not pretend, in the above proposition, to have advanced any- 
thing new; but in the locality chosen for the operation, and in the 
promptitude, repetition, perseverance, and in the energy and steadi- 
ness of purpose with which I recommend the measure to be 
adopted—if these be fully apprehended—lI believe I do propose 
something new; and when I repeat that since I adopted the plan 
of effectually removing all irritation in the gums, stomach, and in- 
testines, in cases of crowing and other convulsions of the same 
nature, early enough, I have not known or seen a fatal case, I am 
aware that I propose a plan of treatment at once new and valuable. 
But half measures are of no efficacy. These remarks do not 
apply, of course, to convulsive diseases of centric origin.— Braith- 
waite’s Med. Retrospect, from Lancet, May 8, p. 414. 1844. 


Effects of Camphor.—M. Raspail in his valuable lectures on 
the physiology of health and disease, says on this subject—Dur- 
ing the last. five years, I have been in the habit of smoking and 
inhaling camphor, under the form of a cigar, both day and night; 
I have also placed every night, under my bolster, a certain quan- 
tity of purified camphor. My nights, instead of being agitated, 
have been passed in a calm and uninterrupted sleep. Indifferent 
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dreams, recalling but the ordinary scenes of life, have sueceeded 
to terrific nightmares, which used to torment me, almost every 
night, for at least a quarter of an hour. Whenever I awake, | 
chew from fifteen to twenty centigrammes (3 to 4 grains) at least 
of camphor, which I afterwards swallow, along with a small quan- 
tity of water; this sometimes amounts, in the course of the night, 
to as much as sixty centigrmmes (12 grains) of camphor, which I 
have accustomed myself to swallowing; in the day-time, I often 
take a dose of similar strength; as an hygienic precaution, I also 
use frictions of camphorated spirits, when rising or going to bed, 
and whenever I perceive the least lassitude of spirit, or the slight- 
est exhaustion of body. And with this inflammatory treatment 
according to the Brownian, the Rasorian physiological doctrines, 
I never was better in my life, nor, in fact, so well for a long time 
together; 1 have entered on a new kind of existence; I have, so 
to speak, shed the old skin of disease ; I have grown young again 
in physical and moral strength; I am more disposed to labor, and 
am less inconvenienced than ever by it. I therefore consider my- 
self justified in recommending others to partake of the benefits 
derived from this long and conclusive trial. My own family, as 
well as numerous patients, can bear out my testimony as to the 
immense advantages they have derived, from this medicinal agent. 
I should add that constipation is, generally speaking, produced 
by medicines of this class; this constitutes the reverse to their 
good effects, to the activity which they excite in the digestive or- 
gans, and the appetite to which they give rise—Braithwaite’s Re- 
trospect—from Med. Times. 


Antidotes.—Messrs. Bouchardat and Sandras, from their expe- 
riments, consigned in the Bulletin General de Therapeutique, 
conclude that the antidotes to corrosive sublimate are a mixture of 
the powder of zinc and iron; the persulphuret of the hydrated 
peroxide of iron; to copper, powers of zinc and iron mixed; por- 
phyrised iron: zinc filings; persulphuret of hydrated peroxide 
of iron; to lead, persulphuret of hydrated peroxide of iron; to 
arsenious acid, humid and dry hydrated peroxide of iron; humid 
persulphuret of hydrated peroxide of iron. This last named sub- 
stance may be administered in cases where the exact nature of 
the poisons is not known. As to the modus administrandi; the 
powders of zinc and iron may be given in an electuary, and the 
peroxide of iron, and the persulphuret, in the form of a jelly, in 
which they may be kept in the apothecary’s shop. The doses— 
3ij. of the powders of zinc and iron are sufficient for 9j. of ace- 
tate of copper; 3ij. of the magma of the persulphuret for 9j. of 
acetate of copper, and grs. vj. of arsenious acid; iv. of the mag- 
ma of the humid hydrated peroxide of iron, or 3xxj. of dry hy- 
drated peroxide of iron for grs. vj. of arsenious acid. Several 
glasses of tepid water must be given soon after their administra- 
tion, and other means employed to produce vomiting. ‘Thesoon- 
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er the antidote is given the greater the chance for sucess; from 
the effects of the acetate of copper the patient may recover, even 
should forty minutes elapse before its administration; but arseni- 
ous acid is dissolved more rapidly.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect— 


from Med. Times. 


On the exclusion of Atmospheric Air in the treatment of certain 
local diseases. By MarsHau. Harz, M.D.—Some years ago ] at- 
tended a fatal case of peritonitis. On a post-mortem examination 
I was struck with the florid-red appearance of those parts of the 
intestines which were contiguous and adherent to the abdominal 
parietes, and the perfectly pale condition of those other parts of 
the intestinal canal which were contiguous and adherent to each 
other. Both surfaces were equally covered with a layer of rather 
opaque and moderately consistent coagulable lymph. I could 
only account for the difference in the eppearance of these two 
portions of the same intestine by supposing that one was effected 
by the absorption of oxygen from the atmospheric air, whilst from 


the other this gas was excluded. 

It is usual in the Parisian hospitals to trust the treatment of 
pleuritis greatly to the application of cataplasms. I confess that 
when I first heard of this mode of treatmert *. thought it trifling. 
I have since considered that these cataplasms may entirely ex- 
clude the influence of the atmospheric air, and thus prceve of real 
efficacy. But whatever may be the rationa/e, the fact remains as 
I have stated it, and where the treatment oi pleuritis consists 
greatly in the application of mere cataplasms, a post-mortem in 
this disease is scarcely or not to be obtained, so generally do the 
patients recover. 

I have now to add a fact from my own personal experience. I 
have recently seen the most satisfactory resuli, both in plcuritis 
and peritonitis, from the assiduous appiication of catap‘asms of 
powdered linseed. 

It is probably by the exclusion of the atmospheric air that other 
remedies for inflammatory diseases act; the various plasters, the 
nitrate of silver, even blisters, have this effect. 1 do not, however, 
mean to insinuate that they have no other. Cataplasms may fur- 
ther act by their warmth and moisture. ‘The nitrate oi silver pos- 
sesses some extraordinary power over the actions which constitute- 
or coincide with inflammation. But, certainly, mere adhesive 
plasters have an efficacy in cases of chronic chest affection, in 
lumbago, sciatica and other forms of rheumatism, in neuralgia and 
even of scirrhus, which cannot be easily explained. 

One of my patients, a martyr to extensive sciatica, was desired 
to envelop the limb in adhesive plaster. He was a joiner, and an 
ingenious man. He prepared the common stocking material with 
glue, dissolved in the proportion of one ounce to two pints of 
water, and had it spread over, when dry, wita gaibanum plaster, 
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and if this exuded it was dusted with flour. By the steady ap- 
plication of this plaster his severe rheumatism was cured. 

I was once informed by a celebrated physician that he had pre- 
scribed adhesive plaster to be applied over a scirrhous tumor of 
the mamma. It remained adherent for years, and the disease re- 
mained stationary. The plaster then separated, and from that 
period the disease pursued its devastating progress. 

Certain modes of the treatment of burns consist in excluding 
the influence of atmospheric air. 

Some affections of the face are remedied by applying a layer 
of gelatine. Isinglass is dissolved in water, and the solution is 
applied with a camel’s-hair pencil, and allowed to dry. I have 
just witnessed some very remarkable effects of this mode of treat- 
ment, which I will communicate hereafter—Med. News—from the 
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Tike Principles and Practice of Modern Surgery, by Ropert 
Daturt, Surgeon. Illustrated by one hundred and fifty-three 
wood engravings. With notes and comments by Josuva B, 
Fuunt, M. D., &c.—Second American, from the 2d Lon- 
don edition. Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard, 1844.—pp. 568 
—800. (From the Publishers.) 


The issue of a second edition of the above work in this coun- 
try, is a sufficient proof of the favorable reception it has met with, 
and the estimation in which it is held. We are happy to add 
that in our view this success is merited; and that the book em- 
braces a succinct account of the principles and practice of Sur- 
gery in its present state. We can with confidence recommend 
it to practitioners as a work of reference, and to students asa 
text book. The engravings, which are judiciously introduced and 
well executed, add greatly to the practical value of the work. 


D. B. 


A System of Human Anatomy, General and Special, by Eras- 
mus WIitson, Lecturer on Anatomy, London. Second Amer- 
ican edition. Edited by Pavut B. Gopparp, M. D., &c. 
With 200 illustrations by Gilbert. Philadelphia, Lea & Blan- 
chard, 1844. (From the Publishers.) 


Having already recommended the above work to students as a 
text book, to the course on Anatomy in the Rush Medical College, 
nothing we can here say will express a higher opinion of its mer- 
its. Nothing of the size could be more perfect. D. B. 





